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Little has been written to aid the classroom teacher 
in developing learning strategies for gifted children. These children 
need mentally superior teachers whose ingenuity and imagination 
enable them to suggest stimulating activities, provide children with 
a feeling of enterprise and optimism, and nurture children" s 
development. The gifted child also needs early identification so that 
he may be teamed with other bright children or be given 
individualized reading materials, and he must be allowed to progress 
at his own pace. Various classroom learning activities which enrich 
the gifted program include building a list of unusual words which can 
be discussed and used, playing Scrabble, creating crossword puzzles, 
writing an imaginary diary, conducting spontaneous discussions, 
recording a humorous short story, planning an advertising tape, and 
doing research. Special art and music activity centers in the 
classroom may provide additional learning stimulants. It is most 
important that the teacher always be receptive to the gifted child's 
expressions of ideas and suggestions. (JM) 
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Every school whether large or small has gifted children • The word 
gifted in and of itself has no absolute meanings It has been used inter- 
cliangeably m.th such words as superior, bright, and talented. Witty (11 ) 
terms the gifted as those "wTiose performance in any valuable line of human 
activity is constantly or repeatedly remarkable". 

Maile the word gifted is not a precise term, it is important to 
remember that one-si3cbh of the population has an IQ or 130 or above, and. 
and IQ of 130 is as far away from the average as is one of 70] Most 
writers include in the gifted group not over ^ per cent of the population. 

Most unfortunate is it that there has been much taHc but relatively 
little action concerning the gifted* Yet even the finest seeds require 
careful cultivation to secure high yields ♦ And Syphers (_8) tells us that 
"Intelligence is 'learned' when the environment is rich in experiences 
that stimulate development. And for the same reason intelligence may be 
blighted by deprivation©" 

Indeed the gifted are children irith special needs. Hor^rever, there 
is no one criterion by which they can be grouped so that they are alike. 
Interestingly enough, vrhen children are grouped physically according to 
height and weight, they can vary as much as four years. As Worcester (13) 
points out: "To insist that all children do the same things because they 
have lived the same number of j^ars is as unrealistic as to insist that all 
of a given age wear the same size suit!" Terman's studies (9) show highly 
intelligent chi3.dren tend to be a Hittle taller, more healthy and some-trhat 



better adjusted socially than the average. Therefore, a criterion for 
average is not hovr long a child has lived but instead liis level of 
development o 

If a gifted child does not have the incentive to be excellent, he 
may begin to perceive himself as average and will function at that levels 
He will think up ways of "getting by** with little effort rather than 
developing a leaxmng style to enhance his giftedness* 

Martinson (6) strongly recommends that gifted children lie identified 
in the primary grades since an older child has learned to substitute means 
for satisl^ring needs, while the young child is much more dependent on the 
teacher, and the avehues she provides for independent leaj/'oing. There- 
fore, teacher selection become critical, 

IThat are the characteristics of teachers who can work most effec- 
tively with gifted? First, they need to be mentally superior 
themselves • Bright cliildren need bright teachers.. Tkey need teachers 
who have an eagerness to learn, ingenuity in suggesting activities or 
projects in which these children are interested, arid willingness to 
"find" the time to work vath them. They need teachers who can give 
them a feeling of enterprise and optimism. Their teachers must possess 
a lot of energy and strong devotion. They must want to nurture the 
developxaent of another person who may become more pi^oficient then them- 
selves. As Leonardo da Vinci stated so vrell: "XTie disciple who does 
not surpass his master fails his master." 
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With the right teacher, education for tlie gifted could function in 
a one-room school since here is a natural avoidance of grade levels. 
Bright cMldren can move f ortrard at their ot-m pace mthout experiencing 
learning gaps. Today's counterpart is the true prijuary school. Here 
tvxo or three grade^ges are together as a unit, and the bright child is 
permitted to move forirrard at his cnm rate, Rapid progress permits sys- 
tematic and sequential learning, vrliile skipping a grade leaves learning 
gaps* However, as Worcester (13 ) points out the danger of sicipping is 
far less than that of doing nothing. In order to provide for rapid 
progress or early admission to school, the entire school system must be 
sensitive to the needs of the gifted since these are administrative 
rather than teacher decisions <i 

. Therefore, in mar^ schools the responsibility for the gifted has 
rested and does rest primarily with the classroom teacher. She is the 
one who must possess the ingenuity and imagination to provide for them. 
However, since teachers have had to spend so much time servicing the 
special needs of the lower third of the class, provisions for gifted 
children have not had a high priority. 

In addition, teachers have received little professional help 
T'riLth respect to the gifted. l-Jloile the literature contains information 
concerning indentif ication and screening of the gifted as well as 
various practices m.th respect to possible school-wide or systemnrri.de 
programming, little has been written to specDjCically help the class- 
Q room teacher with learning strategies for these children. Yet she is 
^iSJil^ the one who is directly respionsible to them. 



These are the children who very often have taught themselves to 
read before they come to school. Placed in readiness prograjns or pre- 
primers they become disillusioned with school. They go home disappointed 
with little to tello One first grade boy refused to discuss school 
with his parents. His advanced, independent reading ability was noted* 
He was invited to visit the principal's office where he read fluently 
in third grade materials and. completed advanced skills pages dealing 
with inference and critical, thinking* That night he went home and, 
with enthusiasm, attempted to reproduce the pages he had completed that 
dayl By combining enrichment and acceleration, this pupil^s learning 
needs were met. 

In order for classroom teachers and specialists to better meet 
the needs of grCted cliildren, the following suggestions for teaching 
should be considered. 

1. Personality characteristics of gifted children differ just as 
much as those of other children. Some desire to be a part of tlie group 
to such an extent that in a traditional classroom setting they dislike 
being singled out to do more difficult reading or work on special pro- 
jects. Their peer relationsMps hinge on doing what everyone else is 
doing. 

Therefore, early identification of gifted children is most important 
so that, whenever numbers peormit, they can work together as a team or 
in a small groups In tliis way they are part of the regular classroom 
setting. 



2 9 In. classrooms where only one child has very superior reading 
ability, teachers have let the child go to another classroom, at a 
higher level, for reading. Often this presents problems in pupil 
attitude., in scheduling, and in the use of reading materials o To 
circumvent this and to better meet the needs of the child, a carefully 
planned individualized reading program involving more than one cMld 
and a variety of books would provide a better learning environment. 
Then the gifted child is not being singled out, but instead has the 
option to work ;alone or ^rith a partner* 

3. Extensions for gifted children can be as varied as the pupil's 
and teacher's imaginations permit. The following are suggested exten- 
sions which have worked well vjith bright or gifted children. 

- Finding Way«out VJords and building a "way*-out" work list based 
on difficult or unusual words found in reading. This can be encouraged 
by not insisting that every xTord be located in the dictionary! Instead 
tell and talk over some of these word meanings. Have fun \-dth theml^ 

Another technique is to give a pupil a two or three-inch note-^ 
book ring or shov;er curtain loop and let him write each word he selects 
on a launched word card. IVhen he finds out something about the vjrord or 
is able to use it, he can i^rite the word in a Personal Anthology Book.. 
This is actually an alphabetical listing rath blanlc pages. 

- Playing Scrabble using alphabetized word lists as an aid or 
building sixriple crosswuxrl pu9i7.1es using graph paper* (See sample on 
next page.) 

+ Words to be used are vrrittoY^ horn 7»ontoXly rend vox*tn cally on 
the graph paper. 
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Builcivng Vour Own Crosswora Rjiixle 

Graph Paper - Horizontal 
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Acrogs 

2. Many people toje'ther 

3 . wester goes tKrou^li . 

6. A mcjrket H .a busy . 

7. Mn<?y people can ride on d 
f . Bugs KWe ir? "ihe ____ 

Down 

2. A Ifon 15 kebf "in a . 

¥. A season or -rfie yea r 
s: The se^ds cf oak trees 
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+ Words are cut, manipulated and pasted on typing paper. As a 
horizontal word is used^ its vertical counterpart is put aside 
to prevent duplication • 

+ Pupils may work with partners when coiistructing puzzle and 
writing clues • 

+ Pattern of puzzle is then transferred to a clean sheet of graph 

paper and clues copied. 
+ The puzzle paste-^up becomes the correcting copy. 

- Writing an imaglnaiy diary using an interesting pex^sonality fi-om 
a story^ movie, or television program. To keep interest high, entries 
can be short, and the span of time that the diary is kept limited to 
three or four days. 

- Writing another chapter or changing a chapter in a book. The 
chapter can be any time, any place in the story. 

- Conducting "on the spot" discussions. Advertise on chaUcboard 
or bulletin board for tt-ro or three people vrho have also read the same 
book, listened to the same program, or shared the same experience. 
Before you advertise, get some "question starters" ready for discussion 
Emphasize and why as good question starters rather than who-what* * 
where . 

Taping or recording. Begin by selecting a short story, 
particularly a humorous one, and recording it for others to listen 
to. Add a question of your own at the end of the taping. Remind 
pupils to check their media center or library to be sure the book 
has not already been recorded. 
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- Planning an advertising tape, Either individually or uith a team 
member, prepare an advertising tape. Remind pupils to give the story- 
title, possibly read a sentence or paragraph from the story and then ask 
a question. ^Hifould you like to go on an adventure \j±th • • t?" "Have 
you ever • # • ?" Other children can listen to advertising tape before 
Selecting a book. 

- Researching. A good x^ray to encourage bright children to use the 
media center or library and shoiT them that different kinds of informa- 
tion are both in print and nonprint materials is to eleicit from the 
child or children questions or topics about which they xiant more 
information, Hex^e it is most important to remember that irhat is 
exciting to one child may be boring or uninteresting to another, and all 
bright children are not turned on by the same kinds of activities. 

A springboard for question starters is the folloiJing excerpt from 
Kip"ii.ng»n Just So Stories. 

I keep six honest 

serving-men 
(They taught me all 
I knox^) 
Their names are 
l^hat? 

l^hy? 
and VJhen? 
and Hovr? 
and VJhere? 
and l^ho? 



To create interest, questions to be researched must be based on 
pupil-choices rather than teacher-choices • Pupils should use their 
media center or library to find out what they want to knovr axid then 
to record the most important facts under the topic heading on a 
classroom bulletin boards (Bulletin boards are also effective for 
building a one-copy classroom newspaper.) In the primary grades 
emphasis should not be on writing long research reports but instead 
on mini or capsule reporting • 

Any classroom that purports to serve the gifted needs, a number 
of activity or interest centers a Again the ingenuity of the teacher 
and her ability to capitalize upon children's interest comes into play* 
Certainly, centers should serve the needs of many different levels of 
ability, but, if well planned, they usually provide much appeal for 
the bright or gifted. 

« For example, if a small television set Td.th headsets is available, 
a vievTing center can be set up in the classroom. Children can examine 
the master program schedule and sign up for tt^ro or three programs they 
personally want to vietr during the weelc. In all centers pupil-teacher 
planned ground rules must be defined beforehand. 

« Often the music specialist can help the classroom teacher set 
up a music appreciation center with selected recordings or tapes and 
books to accompany the music or tell about the composers. 

- An art center >Tith odd materials such as sandpaper, nails, yarn, 
paper plates, egg cartons, beach rocks, balsa wood, macaroni. Jar covers, 
etc. can provide the creative chlH.d with many oiDpoi-t unities for boundary 
pushing experiences. 
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Most important is it for the teacher to be receptive and tuned in 
when the child says '^I have an idea," or "I have a suggestion," or 
"Here's a xray to do it«" 

The best program for the gifted is twofold: l) it permits the 
child to move fonrard at Ms own pace/ and 2) it provides for enrichment 
vrhich the classroom teacher can realistically carry outi The child ±s 
filled idtli a feeling of enterprise and optimism instead of tacitly 
being lulled into mediocrity. For only then T^ill talent out J 
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